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NE of the most noted of American 
sociologists, E. A. Ross, gives a 
number of illustrations in his book, 
“New Age Sociology,” to describe the 
scorn which most people of the world 
have for physical labor. In many coun- 
tries, one who works with his hands is 
regarded as belonging to a low or dis- 
honored class. Even those who do hand 
work scorn it. They consider them- 
selves to be inferior to other persons. 
“In missionary schools in China, the 
pupils at first refused to bring in 
chairs for the seating of guests; it was 
‘coolie work.’ In Cuzco, Peru, the ladies 
of the English mission hospital lost 
caste with the Peruvian ladies because 
they had been seen sweeping the walk 
or dusting the windows. ‘They must 
have been servants in their own coun- 
try’ (thought the Peruvians). The Chi- 
nese it) Chengtu inferred that the French 
officers they saw walking about the 
streets—instead of being borne in chairs 
—‘must be coolies at home.’” 

In America we have gone further 
away from class and caste than people 
in most other countries. Only the Ca- 
nadians, Australians, and a few other 
foreign peoples approach us closely in 
that regard. 

In this country a high school or col- 
lege student may earn part or all of his 
expenses at any kind of honest work 
he can get. It may be dishwashing, col- 
lecting laundry, selling papers, baby sit- 
ting, or any of a whole host of occu- 
pations. We are so accustomed to that 
sort of thing that we think nothing 
about it. But we should think about it, 
and be proud that we live in a land 
where social democracy exists to such 
a great degree. 

There are in many schools a few stu- 
dents who feel that they are superior 
because they do not have to work, but 
they can be ignored. The schools of 
America belong to the great mass of 
American young people, rich or poor; 
to those who are unashamed of honest 
toil, whether it be performed in the 
home, the school, or the community. 

The schools of 
which we are proud- 
est are those in 
which students are 
judged, not by what 
work they do on the 
side, not by the 
money they have or 
do not have to 
spend, not by the 
occupation of their 
parents, but by char- 
acter and ability. 
Such are the schools which add honor 
to the name “American”—the name we 
prize so highly. 

It makes no difference whether one 
works mainly with his hands or with his 
mind; as a matter of fact, most jobs are 
a combination of the two. What is im- 
portant is that one does his best in 
whatever line of work he chooses. 

Our country needs farmers, manual 
laborers, doctors, teachers, bankers, 
merchants, managers, and workers of 
hundreds of other vocations. It is a 
great nation because of the cooperation 
of these many Americans. One useful 
occupation is as honorable as any other, 
for each useful citizen is the servant 
of all. 





Walter E. Myer 





A TINY FRACTION of China’s masses of people. 


under the Communist government? 





UNITED NATIONS 
How dark a future do they face, 
What do they think of that government? 


U. 8. Policy in China 


Working Relationship Between Mao’s Government and Soviet 


Russia Poses Problems for American Leaders 


oo the final develop- 
ments in Korea may be, the 
United States still will face grave 
difficulties in its dealings with com- 
munist China. That nation, which 
for over a year has been our chief 
opponent in the Korean war, will con- 
tinue to exert a powerful influence 
in Far Eastern affairs. 

She has a huge population; her ter- 
ritory extends within easy reach of 
many Asiatic trouble spots; and she 
is governed by ambitious and ruth- 
less men. Because of these facts, she 
can be a dangerous foe, unless we can 
in some way, win her friendship. 

There has been—and there will 
continue to be—much debate over 
what policies the United States should 
adopt concerning China. Some Amer- 
icans will argue that we could, by 
patiently working for the friendship 
of the Chinese communists, eventually 
win them away from Russia. Others 
will insist that the Chinese commu- 
nists are bound to remain our enemies 
as long as they stay in power. Many 
Americans think we should help the 
anti-communist forces of Chiang Kai- 
shek—now in refuge on the island of 
Formosa—to invade the communist- 
held Chinese mainland. Others doubt 
that we can put a great deal of faith 
in Chiang and his troops. 


Before any of us can begin to form 
an intelligent opinion on such issues 
as these, we need to know some facts 
about China and her problems. A 
long period of turmoil preceded the 
present communist regime in that 
nation. At the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, China had an oppressive 
monarchy. In 1911, after years of 
plotting, the people overthrew the 
monarchy and established a Chinese 
republic. 

The republic ran into trouble very 
soon. Military leaders, called “war 
lords,” gained power over large areas 
of the country. They prevented the 
development of democracy or a united 
nation. Communists became active 
during the 1920’s, and by 1927 they 
were very nearly in control of the gov- 
ernment. 

It was as a leader against the com- 
munists that Chiang Kai-shek started 
his rise to power. In a series of mili- 
tary campaigns, Chiang forced the 
Chinese Reds to withdraw deep into 
the interior of the country. Under 
his leadership, the republic was able 
to extend its control over most of 
China, 

However, Chiang and the commu- 
nists continued their war in the far 
north until December 1936. By then, 

(Concluded on pages 2 and 3) 








New Nominating 
Setup Proposed 


Many People Want Larger Part 
in Choosing Candidates for 
High National Offices 


S the present system of selecting 

party candidates for President and 
Vice President fair and democratic? 
Can the rank-and-file members of each 
political party choose the candidates 
they want? Or are the party nominees 
actually selected by the bosses? 

These questions have come to the 
fore in recent weeks. Newspapers re- 
port increased maneuvering among 
political leaders in the attempt to win 
support for their candidates. There is 
widespread political activity in states 
where Presidential primary elections 
will soon be held. A general height- 
ening of interest is focusing attention 
on the methods whereby the parties 
select their candidates for President 
and Vice President. 

We discussed those methods in the 
January 14 issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. We pointed out that each 
party chooses its candidates in na- 
tional nominating conventions in July. 
Delegates to these conventions are 
chosen in various ways. In about 16 
states they are selected in special elec- 
tions known as Presidential primaries. 
Throughout the rest of the country 
they are chosen by state and district 
conventions. 

Regardless of which of these two 
methods is used, the majority of dele- 
gates chosen to attend the national con- 
ventions are not bound to support 
specific candidates. When they are at 
the conventions, therefore, many of 
them are guided by the wishes of the 
party bosses of their particular state. 
The bosses are frequently able to get 
their state delegations to support the 
Presidential candidates they favor. 

Sometimes, the candidate who is 
backed by the majority of the bosses 
in his party and who wins the nomina- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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China's Role 


(Concluded from page 1) 


had 
Manchuria 


conquered 
and was threatening the 
China. In the face of this 
danger, Chiang and the communists 
made a truce. Both fought the Japa- 
nese until the end of World War II. 
After the defeat of Japan, in 1945, 
the communists 
started fighting each other again. The 
communists, encouraged and_ helped 
by Russia, finally won. Chiang Kai- 
shek, and the remnants of his army, 


Japan invaded and 


rest of 


Chiang’s forces and 


lofty Tibet, a moun- 
tainous land that averages about three 
miles above sea level. 

In population, China is the largest 
nation in the world. No accurate 
count of her people has ever been 
made, but it is estimated that she has 
roughly 500 million—in comparison 
with our own nation’s 155 million. 

About four fifths of the Chinese are 
farmers—most of them living in ex- 
treme poverty. The country is so 
crowded that each family must earn 
its living from a tiny patch of land. 
Anyone who has as much as five acres 
is in far better circumstances than 
the average. Rice is the main Chinese 


also includes 


in making steel, and it also possesses 
oil and large deposits of gold. 

Mao Tse-tung and his followers 
have undertaken the job of reorgan- 
izing vast China along communist 
lines. The government has seized 
ownership of some businesses and in- 
dustries, and has established rigid 
control over all that remain in private 
hands. Crop land is being taken away 
from landlords and distributed among 
the farmers. In certain areas, Mao is 
beginning to establish big state-owned 
farms like those found in Russia. On 
these, the farmers work as laborers 
for the government. 

The communists force compliance 
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fled to the island of Formosa at the 
close of 1949. 
Several countries, including Great 
recognized the 
regime—headed by Mao 
T¥e-tung—as the official government 
of China. The United States, on the 
other hand, still recognizes Chiang as 
the country’s lawful leader. 
last two Mao’s 
government has tightened its grip on 
the Chinese mainland. His commu- 
nist dictatorship rules nearly 4 mil- 
lion square miles, an area larger than 
that of the United States and Mex- 
ico together. Mao’s domain stretches 
over the fertile plains of Manchuria, 
a Chinese province approximately 
three times as large as California. It 


Britain, immediately 


communist 


During the years, 


farmers raise 
cane, and mulberry 
(to provide leaves for feeding 
silkworms). 

Even in the best of times, there is 
barely enough food for China’s huge 
population. When crops are destroyed 
by floods or drought, hundreds of 
thousands of people starve. 

China has some big trading cities 
and factory towns. In general, how- 
ever, her manufacturing industries 
are small and backward. Some cotton 
and silk textiles are made, and there 
are a few steel mills and other fac- 


food Also, the 


wheat, tea, sugar 


crop. 


trees 


tories. A large share of the nation’s 
industries is concentrated in Man- 
churia. That northern province has 


rich supplies of coal and iron, needed 


NEW YORK TIMES 


with their programs through a reign 
of terror, torture, and death. People 
who are found to oppose Mao Tse-tung 
—or who are even suspected of op- 
posing him—are rounded up, hauled 
to a stadium or some other public 
place, tried and condemned before a 
great crowd, and often executed on 
the spot. According to some esti- 
mates, the Chinese communists have 
executed well over a million victims. 

What is the exact relationship be- 
tween communist China and Soviet 
Russia? This question still puzzles 
the non-communist nations of the 
world, and it may also be a source of 
great worry to Stalin and Mao Tse- 
tung themselves. 

It seems clear that Russia cannot 


hope to dominate China in the same 
way that she rules such nations as 
Poland and Hungary. China is many 
times larger than any of the eastern 
European satellites, and is farther 
from Russia’s great centers of pop- 
ulation. The Chinese communists, 
moreover, have an intense feeling of 
national pride. If the Kremlin tries 
to “boss” them, Mao Tse-tung may 
break away as Tito did in Yugoslavia. 

There is little sign that any such 
break will occur soon. Russia and 
communist China seem to be working 
together, for the time being, as allies. 
Here are some of the ties that have 
been established between them: 

1. Mao signed a 30-year treaty of 
friendship with the Soviet Union in 
February 1950. Under it, Mao got 
tanks, jet planes, and other weapons, 
which helped him to strengthen his 
army. The Chinese communist forces 
are believed to total 4 million men. 

2. Mao Tse-tung entered the war in 
Korea against the United Nations. 
He must have done this with Russia’s 
approval and encouragement, for he 
continued to get weapons for the war. 

3. Soviet engineers and_ technical 
advisers are working in many parts of 
China. They are helping to carry on 
flood control and irrigation programs. 
They are also building a new railway 
to link central China with Russia. 

4. There are Russian troops sta- 
tioned in Manchuria and possibly in 
other parts of China. 

5. Communist China carries on most 
of her trade with Russia and the 
smaller Soviet-dominated lands. 

6. Russia and Red China are ap- 
parently working together in efforts 
to stir up communist rebellions 
throughout Asia. Western observers 
are certain that China is delivering 
Russian-made arms to the communist 
rebels in Indochina. There is evi- 
dence that China is also supplying 
weapons to rebel groups in Burma and 
elsewhere. 


Chiang on Formosa 


While Mao-Tse-tung builds a com- 
munist system on the = mainland, 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist forces 
their time on the island of 
Formosa, about 100 miles off China’s 
southeast coast. This island, a little 
larger than Maryland and Delaware 
combined, now contains about 10 mil- 
lion people. 

The United States aids Chiang to 
some extent. Our government is pro- 
viding textiles, fertilizers, and other 
supplies to help support the popu- 
lation of crowded Formosa; it is send- 
ing military equipment for Chiang’s 
army; and it is furnishing advisers 
to assist in the training of his sol- 
diers. Chiang’s forces, which number 
somewhere between 300,000 and 600,- 
000 men, have been training vigor- 


bide 


ously but they are quite short of 
weapons, 
Many Americans feel that the 


United States should greatly step up 
its aid to Chiang Kai-shek, and per- 
haps even help him to invade the com- 
munist-held mainland. They argue 
in this way: 

“The Nationalist army is eager to 
strike at the communists. If that 
force could start seizing territory on 
the mainland, it would immediately 
receive support from the Chinese peo- 
ple in whatever areas it might liber- 
ate. These people, having lived under 
Mao’s cruel regime, are eager to be 
rid of it. They would help overthrow 


the communists. 
“It is foolish for us not to use the 
manpower of Chiang’s armies, along 
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RAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


CHINA is the most heavily populated country in the world, and one of the largest in area 


with such help as those armies could 
receive on the mainland, to weaken 
and perhaps overthrow our enemy— 
the Mao regime.” 

Americans who oppose this view- 
point reply as follows: 

“We should not, as a result of 
our natural sympathy for Chiang 
Kai-shek’s cause, overestimate his 
strength. He once had a very large 
army on the mainland of China, but 
the communists defeated him. They 
would defeat him again. 

“If we helped him start such an un- 
dertaking, and then he got 
down, we might have to send our own 
ground troops to support him. Thus 
we could become involved in a full- 


bogged 


scale war on China’s vast mainland— 
one whi could easily grow into a 


world conflict.” 





observers have felt that our wisest 
course would be to try to win the 
Chinese communists away from Mos- 
cow. In case of a satisfactory truce 
in Korea, these people argue, we 
should show a_ willingness to be 
friendly with Mao. Thus, it is said, 
we might encourage him to become 
like Tito of Yugoslavia—an _ anti- 
Russian communist. 

Opponents of this plan argue as fol- 
lows: “In view of our experience with 
the Chinese Korea, 
there is no good reason to hope that 
they will ever be anything but our 
enemies, no matter what we do. If 
we make an effort at friendship, they 
will simply view it as weakness. 

“Tito did not break from 
Stalin because of any friendly over- 
tures on our part. He broke away be- 


communists in 


away 


split occurs between China and the 
Soviet Union, it will be for the same 
kind of reason. So long as Mao re- 
mains allied with Russia, however, we 
should regard him as a foe and act 
accordingly.” 

As these issues are debated, the 
American people must remember that 
China’s greatest problem is its pov- 
erty. Until standards of living are 
improved it will not make much dif- 
ference to the average person in China 
whether his country is allied with East 
or West. 

Little was done by Chiang with U.S. 
aid to better conditions. Little has 
been done by Mao with Russian as- 
sistance. The foreign power that 
helps the Chinese people get in a posi- 
tion to produce adequate food and 
clothing—to build homes and _ fac- 














Ever since Mao Tse-tung extended cause of a situation that developed tories—will be the power that has 
his control over most of China, some between Yugoslavia and Russia. If a China’s friendship. 
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of democracy in other lands is to set up 
1-H clubs. These organized groups of 
young people offer wide experience in 
farming, homemaking, and in numerous 
commun activities. 











Such clubs have been successfully es- 
tablished in Austria. The boys and girls 
of that country have learned valuable 


lessons in individual enterprise and in 
democratic living. By encouraging young 
people in other parts of the world to take 
up 4-H projects, I think we can go a long 
way in defeating the Communist menace. 
Sara SANDERS, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 


* 


Members of our class enjoyed discuss- 
ing your article on “Televising Congress. 
We feel that a number of special pro- 
grams should be shown on TV in order to 
help teenagers and grownups alike under- 
stand how their government works. Tele- 
casts on the various operations of Con- 
executive agencies, and other 
branches of the government would be 
very useful. Marcie Buppin, 

Carroll, Iowa. 





gress, 


* 


In a recent issue of your paper, you 
told how we are helping some nations and 
territories all over the globe. We have 
spent over 30 billion dollars in foreign 
aid since 1945, Isn’t it time to stop drain- 
ing our country of all this wealth? 


America? Victor THOMAS, 


Montezuma, Kansas. 
* 


In the 20th amendment to the Consti- 
tution, it states that Congress shall meet 
at least once a year on January 3. Why, 
then, did the 82nd Congress open its ses- 
sion on January 8, this year? 

Mary STONE, 
Jamestown, New York. 

(Epiror’s Note: The Constitution re- 
quires Congress to meet each vear on Jan- 
uary 3 unless the legislators decide on 
another opening date. Before they ad- 
journed last year, the lawmakers agreed 
to begin their meetings on January 8.) 


* 


If we can’t get Americans to go to the 
polls in any other way, why not impose a 

















pay taxes to support our government, 
why shouldn’t we be required to support 
our democracy by voting? 
ALICE FALK, 
Monroe, Wisconsin. 
* 

I was very much interested in your 
article on Malaya. I believe Britain will 
be able to stop communism in that Asiatic 
land if she carries out plans to improve 
living conditions there, and allows the 
Malayans to govern themselves. 

ELSA SOLTAN, 
Wyomissing, Pennsylvania. 
* 


I firmly believe we should continue to 
help India and other foreign countries. 
Without our help, the numerous poverty- 
stricken peoples of the world would be 
an easy prey for the communists. 

BILL SCHUH, 
Birmingham, Michigan. 


* 


I found your story “Politics in the Air” 
to be very interesting. The article made 
me realize how ineffective our present 
methods of choosing political candidates 
are. It seems to me that we should adopt 
plans for the direct election of officials 
by the country’s voters. Under the sys- 
tem we now use, a few politicians nomi- 
nate the men who run for public office. 

KENNETH Howe, 
Stafford, Kansas. 


Science News 











Work will soon get started on the 
longest automobile tunnel in the 
world. It will be built in Switzerland 
and will be cut through Mont Blanc 
the highest peak in the Alps. 
tunnel will be 7 miles long and 4 lanes 
wide. 

Tourists traveling from Paris to 
Rome by auto will find that 85 miles 
of their trip is cut off by using the 
tunnel. Even more important, the 
tunnel will provide the first through 
truck route from France to Italy. 


Archaeologists have unearthed a 
temple at Nippur, Iraq, which is prob- 
ably 4,000 years old. Nippur is about 
100 miles south of Baghdad, the capi- 
tal of Iraq. The scientists say that 
the temple was built to honor Inanna 
—an ancient goddess. 

The temple was located behind an 
outer wall 10 feet thick. Although 
only a small portion has been un- 
earthed, archaeologists have found 
statues, alabaster bowls, and a num- 
ber of tablets bearing inset 

This is one of the most important 
archaeological finds made since the 
end of World War II. 


A new process for taking the salt 
out of sea water may mean vast new 
supplies of fresh water for use in 
homes, in agriculture, and in indus- 
try. The new process uses electric- 
ity to separate the salt. A stream of 
water is passed through a special unit 
which divides it into two streams 
one fresh, and one salty. The fresh 
for drink- 
ing or for irrigation. Salt, magnesium, 
and chemicals found in salt water may 


water may be used at once 





“ € wore.o 
INSTALLING a new device which gives 
warning when tire pressure becomes too 
low. Inserted between thé tire and the 
rim, it makes a clicking sound whenever 
the car is in motion—if pressure is be- 
low the danger point. 


be taken from the other stream by 
further treatment. 

Scientists say that the process will 
open up arid lands in our country, 
Australia, and in the Middle East. In 
areas where electricity is fairly cheap, 
1,000 gallons of fresh water can be 
produced for as little as ten cents. 


On an island off the coast of 
Alaska lives the only herd of musk 
oxen left on United States soil. There 
are 76 of the shaggy animals on Nuni- 
vak Island in the Bering Sea. 

The musk ox stands about 4% feet 
tall. It has long, coarse black hair 
and a warm coat of wool under that. 
Its curved horns protect it from its 
enemies—wolves and polar bears. 

Man is the animal’s worst enemy, 
though. Most of the Alaska musk 
oxen have been killed by the Eskimos 
living in the northern land. 

—By Haze. L. ELDRIDGE. 
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China’s Communist Ruler 

A few years ago, a Chinese com- 
munist leader was hiding out in a 
cave somewhere within the vast lands 
of China. He was a hunted man, pur- 
sued by Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Nationalist armies. Today, this 
59-year-old revolutionary leader rules 
over some 450 million Chinese people 
with an iron hand. His name, of 
course, is Mao Tse-tung. 

Mao Tse-tung was born in a small 
village hidden away in the heart of 
China. His father, who owned a 
fairly large farm, had enough money 
to send Mao to school. But China’s 
future ruler was dissatisfied with his 
duties at home and with the discipline 





ACME 


MAO TSE-TUNG, experienced leader 
of the Chinese communists 


He left the classroom to 
join the revolutionary army of Sun 
Yat-sen, who was trying to organize 
China as a republic in 1911. 

Some years later, Mao decided that 
communism was needed to overcome 
his country’s poverty and lack of unity. 
In the early 1920’s he helped organize 
the Chinese Communist Party. At 
the same time, he began a vigorous 
campaign to bring poor farmers and 
jobless city dwellers into a_ revolu- 
tionary army. 

The communist forces grew in size 
and power until after World War II 
Mao was able to overthrow China’s 
Nationalist government and set up a 
communist state. 


in school. 


Red Cross Drive 


The Red Cross is seeking 85 million 
dollars to carry on its welfare work 
during the coming year. Its 1952 
fund-raising campaign, which will end 
on the first of April is now in full 
swing. 

The Red Cross needs money for a 
great many activities. Last year, for 
example, its disaster relief program 
gave food, shelter, and medical care to 
thousands of flood victims in the Mid- 
west. The Red Cross also gave first- 
aid training, as a civilian defense 
measure, to over a million Americans. 
It set up new blood collection centers 
to provide the life-giving substance 
for our fighting men in Korea and for 
sick people at home. 

To our service men and women 
away from home, the Red Cross is an 
ever-present friend. It helps armed 
service members solve their personal 
and family problems, offers them en- 
tertainment, and cheers the wounded 
soldiers in hospitals. 

Most Red Cross activities are car- 
ried on by volunteers. The organiza- 
tion has about 3,000 paid workers, 


but an additional 114 million persons 
take part in its 
without pay. 


various programs 


Student Politicians 


Front-page news of this year’s 
Presidential election race is becoming 
more and more meaningful to students 
of the Charleston, West Virginia, 
High School. Students of the school’s 
Problems of Democracy classes are 
making a thorough study of the 1952 
Presidential campaigns, and they are 
conducting activities in which the en- 
tire student body participates. 

A short time ago, for example, the 
classes held a model political conven- 
tion, similar to the national meetings 
at which the Democrats and the Re- 
publicans choose their Presidential 
candidates. The students elected a 
speaker, a national committee chair- 
man to head the convention, and they 
took other steps to make the meeting 
as realistic as possible. 

At the same time, Charleston High 
members made campaign posters and 
held political rallies. They also read 
articles on numerous political leaders 
who are now seeking the Presidential 
nomination, and then voted for party 
standard-bearers in school-wide ballot- 
ing. 


Air Defenses 


Our Air Force is completing a net- 
work of air bases to protect southern 
Europe and the Mediterranean area 
from possible attacks. One of the 
largest airfields in this part of the 
globe—Wheelus Field in the North 
African land of Libya—is scheduled 
to be completed within a few months. 
Its giant runways are said to be long 
enough to allow the biggest bombers 
and transport planes in existence to 
land and take off with ease. 

Another link in the free world’s air 
defenses is being planned on the 
British-controlled island of Cyprus. 
American Air Force officials expect to 
build a huge air base on this north- 
eastern Mediterranean island of 500- 
000 inhabitants. 

A number of airfields from one end 
of the Mediterranean Sea to the other 
are already in use. Air bases extend 
from French Morocco, in the north- 
western corner of Africa, to Saudi 
Arabia, in the Middle East. More- 
over, our Air Force has agreements 
with Italy, Greece, Turkey, and nearby 
countries for use of their air bases. 
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AMERICAN RED CROSS 


COLLECTING BLOOD for our armed forces is one of the many important jobs 


performed by the Red Cross. 


The organization is now conducting a drive for 


funds with which to finance its extensive welfare and disaster-relief activities. 


Plows through CARE 


Last month, this paper and its asso- 
ciated publications contained articles 
on the CARE program of sending 
plows and hand tools to India, Paki- 
stan, and Greece. In response to these 
articles, the CARE organization is re- 
ceiving letters and money from school 
groups all over America. The young 
people of our country seem eager to 
show their friendship for less fortu- 
nate peoples in foreign countries by 
helping them to raise their standards 
of living. 

We are grateful for the response, 
and so is the CARE office (whose ad- 
dress is: CARE, Inc., Dupont Circle 
Building, Washington 6, D. C.). In 
this and later issues, we shall list the 
schools and organizations that send 
contributions. Within two weeks 
after our February 4 articles ap- 
peared, CARE had received gifts from 
classes in the following schools: 

Dinuba Joint Union High School, 
Dinuba, California. 

Zundelowitz Junior High School, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Phillips High School, 
Alabama. 

Mason Junior High School, Tacoma, 
Washington. 


3irmingham, 


WIDE WORLD 


TWO AMERICAN AIRMEN look over their new barracks, now under construc- 
tion at Wheelus Field, Libya. This is one of the big U. S. air bases in North Africa. 


Howell High School, Howell, Michi- 
gan. 

Lincoln School, Shawano, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Norwalk Consolidated School, Nor- 
walk, Iowa. 

Central Junior High School, Sagi- 
naw, Michigan. 

Portageville High School, Portage- 
ville, Missouri. 

Clay-Battelle High School, Blacks- 
ville, West Virginia. 

Malta High School, Malta, Illinois. 

Highland Falls High School, High- 
land Falls, New York. 

Columbus High School, Columbus, 
Georgia. 

Tech High School, Hammond, In- 
diana. 

Marion Center Joint High School, 
Marion Center, Pennsylvania. 

Belden High School, Belden, Ne- 
braska. 

Horace Mann School, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 

Janesville High School, Janesville, 
Wisconsin. 

Northwestern 
myra, Illinois. 

Also, a contribution came from the 
Pi Tau Pi Fraternity, Clayton, Mis- 
souri, and from individual readers in 


High School, Pal- 


the following communities: Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma; Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina; Merion, Pennsyl- 
vania; Waseca, Minnesota; and 


Evanston, Illinois. 


Experiment in Democracy 


Can democracy take root in areas 
which have been under strict com- 
munist rule for several years? Mem- 
bers of a special United Nations team 
answer with an emphatic “Yes.” 

These UN officials have recently 
studied the results of an unusual ex- 
periment which the world organiza- 
tion is conducting in a small slice of 
land on the east coast of communist 
North Korea. This area, which is 
above the 38th parallel—the old divid- 
ing line between North and South 
Korea—was taken by UN forces some 
months ago. 

The UN has introduced free elec- 
tions in the former enemy territory, 
and it ended the tight controls which 
the communists had established over 
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newspapers, schools, and the every- 
day lives of the people. What are the 
results of these actions? This is how 
the UN group describes the experi- 
ment in democracy: 

““Most of the 64,000 North Koreans 
in the zone appear to be very happy 
to live under democratic rules. The 
villagers have enthusiastically elected 
their own local leaders by free ballot- 
ing for the first time since the com- 
munists took over their country some 
five or more years ago. Amidst great 
festivities, these people abolished the 
communist tax system under which 
the Korean farmers were forced to 
give up one half or more of their crops 
to the government.” 


Atomic Energy News 


Atomic developments are making 
news these days in various corners of 
the globe. 

France, the Netherlands, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Greece, and Yugoslavia have decided 
to organize a special council to conduct 
joint atomic research activities. The 
eight nations are planning to build a 
huge international laboratory to carry 
on their experiments. 

3ritain, meanwhile, is planning to 
try out her first experimental atomic 
missile in an uninhabited area of 
Australia later this year. British 
scientists believe their country’s trial 
atomic weapon will have a greater ex- 
plosive force than the early bombs 
produced in the United States. 

Uncle Sam, too, is planning to set 
off new atomic blasts this year. Plans 
are being made to conduct atomic 
tests at Eniwetok, the Pacific island 
where we exploded a few atomic bombs 
in 1948 and last summer. 


Freer Trade? 


Congress is now studying several 
proposals to make it easier for other 
countries to sell their goods in the 
United States. Certain lawmakers 
feel that we should reduce our tariff 
rates and ease trade restrictions on a 
number of foreign products. They 
argue as follows: 


million dollars. 


“We sold over four billion dollars 
more in goods to other nations last 
year than we bought from them. Un- 
less we open our doors to more articles 
from our friends abroad, they cannot 
earn the money they need to buy es- 
sential goods from us. In this way, 
our trade barriers are actually slow- 
ing down the economic recovery of 
our allies whom we are helping along 
with special loans and gifts!” 

Other legislators oppose the easing 
of tariffs and other trade restrictions 
on these grounds: 

“Certain goods can be made more 
cheaply abroad than in our own coun- 
try because workers in some lands are 
paid very low wages. If we should 
allow these foreign-made goods into 
our ports, American workers and pro- 
ducers would suffer because they could 
not compete with the low-priced arti- 
cles from abroad.” 


NATO Looks Ahead 


A united army for free Europe is 
a step closer to reality. About 10 days 
ago, a significant decision was reached 
on Europe’s defenses by members of 


the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza-' 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








“Tt’s wonderful what some insects can 
do. A grasshopper can jump 200 times 
its own length.” 

“That’s nothing. I once saw a wasp 
raise a 200-pound man three feet off the 
ground.” ‘ 


A rich uncle died and made the fol- 
lowing bequest in his will: 

“I leave to my beloved nephew, all of 
the money he owes me.” 
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“I stand corrected. The vote was not 
quite unanimous.” 


RDAY EVENING POST 


“Your cough sounds better this morn- 
ing,” said the doctor to the patient. 
“Why shouldn’t it?” replied the sick 
man. “I’ve been practicing all night.” 
* 


Drugstore Clerk: “Did you kill any 
moths with those moth balls I sold you 
the other day?” 

Customer: “No, I tried for five hours, 
but I couldn’t hit one.” 

* 


After Calvin Coolidge made known 
that he did not choose to run, he was be- 
sieged by newspaper reporters for a more 
elaborate statement. It seems that one 
reporter was more persistent than the 
others. 

“Exactly why don’t you want to run 
for President again, Mr. Coolidge?” he 
asked. 

“No chance for advancement,” 
the President’s reply. 


* 


Englishman: “Well now, that really 
puzzles me. In all my travels I’ve never 
seen a hedge like that before. Are you 
sure that George Washington got it from 
England?” 

Gardener at Mount Vernon: “Sure. 
He got the whole country from England, 
didn’t he?” 


was 
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REPAIR WORK on the White House, in Washington, D. C., is expected to be 
finished this spring. The job began in 1949 and is to cost a total of about 5% 


Pictured here is the famous building as seen from the south. 


tion in their Lisbon, Portugal, meet- 
ings. 

The NATO countries—including the 
new partners, Greece and Turkey— 
voted to back a joint European army 
plan in which West Germany would 
take part. Thus, the 14-nation de- 
fense team agreed to the rearmament 
of the former enemy country for the 
first time since Germany was defeated 
in 1945. Moreover, NATO’s agree- 
ment cleared the way for the organi- 
zation of a permanently strong, united 
European defense force. 

Now, the legislatures of France, 
West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg — the 
six nations scheduled to set up a 
European army under NATO—must 
ratify the decision reached at Lisbon. 
When the lawmakers of these nations 
agree to unite their military forces, 
immediate steps will be taken to put 
the defense plans into action. Mean- 
while, efforts are being made to grant 
Germany her complete independence. 

In other developments at the Lis- 
bon parley, NATO leaders made de- 
cisions on the building of new airports 
in Europe, and on the financial con- 
tributions to be made by each member 
country. 


More TV Stations? 


If there is no television station in 
your city, chances are that TV facili- 
ties may be built there soon. Our gov- 
ernment is now considering plans to 
allow the construction of some 2,000 
new video stations across the country. 

Later this month, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission—a_ govern- 
ment agency which makes rules for 
radio and TV broadcasters—will meet 
to discuss proposals to lift its three- 
year-old ban against new video sta- 
tions. The agency had banned addi- 
tional television stations because of 
technical problems, which, according 
to industrial and government leaders, 
have now been solved. 

If they are given the go-ahead sig- 
nal by the FCC, television officials ex- 
pect to start or complete the building 
of some 140 new video stations before 
the end of this year. Most of the 
new TV transmitters are to operate 
in areas which are not now reached 
by television broadcasts. At present, 
there are a total of 108 TV stations 
throughout the country. 








SPORTS 


A the basketball season 
its final weeks, Dick 
Duke University is again making a 
great bid for All-American honors. 
There is seldom a game when the 
speedy Duke captain and guard scores 
less than 20 points. He is a fine team 
player, too, and his accurate passes to 
other members of the Duke five fre- 
quently lead to additional scores. 
Groat’s name shot into the head- 
lines a year ago. During the 1950- 
51 season he made 831 points—a na- 
tional record for players on big col- 
lege teams. He set another mark 
when he made 261 free throws. In 
one game he scored 17 free throws in 
17 tries. Over the entire season, he 
averaged about 25 points a game. 
Dick’s play has been equally sen- 
sational this year, though he is a 
marked man and other teams assign 
their best defensive players to guard 
him. In a game against George Wash- 
ington University early in February, 
he poured 46 points through the hoop. 
As college basketball players go, 
Dick is of only average height. He 
just reaches the 6-foot mark and 
weights about 180 pounds. However, 
he is very fast, a skillful ball handler, 
and a_ hard-driving dribbler. Op- 
ponents find his accurate one-hand 
jump shot almost impossible to block. 
On the Duke campus at Durham, 











into 


Groat of 


roes 


North Carolina, Dick is known as a 
double All-American. Not only is he 
one of the nation’s best basketball 


players, but last year he was named 
the top college shortstop in the coun- 
try by the college baseball 
He batted .386°and was a sensational 
fielder on Duke’s championship nine. 

The all-around athlete comes from 
Swissvale, Pennsylvania, just outside 
Pittsburgh. In high school he ex- 
celled in the same two sports in which 
he has starred in college. He was 


coaches. 





E UNIVERSITY 


DICK GROAT, one of the nation’s 
top college basketball players 


twice picked to represent the Pitts- 
burgh area in an all-star high school 
baseball game in New York City. 

Some sports observers think that 
Groat is the best combination base- 
ball-basketball player in college since 
Lou Boudreau, who starred in the 
two sports at the University of IIli- 
nois. Dick hopes to become a big- 
league shortstop just as Boudreau, 
now the manager of the Boston Red 
Sox, did. After Dick graduates from 
Duke this spring, he will probably ac- 
cept one of the offers made him by 
big-league baseball teams. 
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Nominations 


Continued from page 1) 


tion is the one favored by a majority 
of party members; on other occasions 
he is not. In the latter case, when elec- 
tion day comes, most members of a 
party may find themselves forced to 
support a candidate whom they do not 
favor. 

Unquestionably a good many voters 
are critical of this system by which 
candidates are nominated. A number 
of political reporters have recently 
found in their travels considerable an- 
noyance on the part of Americans that 
they have no larger voice in selecting 
the candidates of their party for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. This mood 
is shown in certain proposals that have 
recently been put forth for changing 
the system of nominating candidates 
for these two high offices. 

One proposal, put forth by Senator 
George Smathers of Florida, would re- 
place the existing system by nation- 
wide primary elections. On a certain 
date in the election year, Democrats 
all over the country would cast ballots 
for leaders of their own party whom 
they preferred as candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. On the same 
day, Republicans would go to the polls 
and select the candidates they wanted 
to head the Republican ticket. 


Nominating Votes 


In every state, each would 


have 


party 
votes equal to the 
number of senators and representa- 
tives from that These 
would be divided up among the various 
candidates according to the support 
they received from their party mem- 
bers at the primary elections. Let us 
see how such a plan would actually 


nominating 


state. votes 


work. 
For example, Smathers’ 
9 


home state of Florida now has 2 sena- 


Senator 


tors and 6 representatives in Congress. 
Therefore, it would have 8 nominating 
votes. Let us say that, in the Demo- 
cratic primary, 400,000 votes are cast. 
Candidate Jackson receives 300,000— 
or 75 per cent of the total. Candidate 
Wilson receives 100,000—or 25 per 
cent of the total. Therefore, the nomi- 
nating votes would be divided between 
the two with Jackson getting 6 votes 
(75 per cent of the total) and Wilson 
vetting 2 (25 per cent of the total). 

Similar elections would be held in all 
other states on the same day. In every 
state, the balloting would directly show 
the wishes of the voters in each party. 
The Republican and Democrat who re- 
ceived the most nominating votes from 
members of their parties would be the 
Presidential candidates. In a similar 
way, each party’s nominee for Vice 
President would be chosen. 

Since both Republicans and Demo- 
crats would choose their candidates for 
President and Vice President in na- 
tion-wide primaries, there would be no 
need for national nominating conven- 
tions. The rival candidates chosen at 
the primaries would then campaign as 
they do now, and the voters would 
choose the men they preferred for 
President and Vice President in the 
regular general election in November. 

Senator Smathers thinks that his 
proposal would conflict with the Con- 
stitution. Therefore, he has introduced 
his plan in the form of an amendment 
to the Constitution. Those who sup- 
port his plan for a nation-wide primary 
election to choose candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President argue as fol- 
lows: 


“A nation-wide Presidential primary 
would be far more democratic than the 
present system is. The members of 
each party could choose the candidates 
they wanted for President and Vice 
President. No longer would it be pos- 
sible for the political bosses to go 
against the wishes of a majority of 
their own party in picking candidates 
for the two highest offices in the land. 

“The new nominating system would 
eliminate numerous weaknesses in the 
present one. For example, take the 16 
states where Presidential primaries 
are held under the existing setup. 
Rules differ in almost every state, and 
the elections drag over three months. 
A great amount of confusion results, 
tending to discourage participation in 
these party contests. 


he will be encouraged to play a more 
active part in government.” 

Those who oppose the idea of a na- 
tion-wide Presidential primary and 
urge that the present system of select- 
ing candidates be retained argue as 
follows: 

“Tt would cost the taxpayers millions 
of dollars to pay for a national primary 
election. Furthermore, such an elec- 
tion would mean expensive and time- 
consuming campaigns for all party 
candidates for President and Vice 
President. The hullabaloo that accom- 
panies an election year would be re- 
doubled. Only a man with great finan- 
cial backing could be expected to put 
on the kind of campaign that would 
win him his party’s nomination for 
President. 
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THE BIG 1952 RACE between the donkey and the elephant is already 
under way, but we won’t know—until summer—who the riders are going to be 


“Furthermore, an exaggerated im- 
portance is often given to individual 
state primaries. In fact, a candidate’s 
chances may be ruined if he makes a 
poor showing in a certain, widely pub- 
licized state election. That is not fair, 
and would not be possible under the 
nation-wide primary proposal in which 
all states would vote on the same day. 

“Primary elections are widely ac- 
cepted as the best way of choosing 
party candidates for senators, con- 
gressmen, and governors. Surely if 
this type of election has proved its 
value in choosing lesser officials, it 
should be employed in selecting candi- 
dates for the two highest offices in the 
nation. 

“Nothing would stimulate lagging 
interest in government so much as a 
system of nation-wide Presidential 
primaries. The average citizen today 
is sick and tired of the political bosses 
and often pays little attention to gov- 
ernment simply because he feels that 
his vote will not mean anything. How- 
ever, if he knows that the bosses can 
no longer block the wishes of the people 


“Well-disciplined political parties 
are the backbone of our democratic 
form of government. The two-party 
system has proved itself over the years. 
However, the role of the political par- 
ties would be weakened if we had a 
nation-wide primary. Popular ‘up- 
starts,’ rather than people who had 
been good party members and had 
worked their way up through party 
ranks, might win the nominations. 
Popular individuals might start new 
parties and this might open the way 
to such confusion as exists in France 
where there are many weak parties. 

“As a matter of fact, the present sys- 
tem of national nominating conven- 
tions has worked well. Despite what 
the critics say, the major parties have 
nearly always chosen outstanding men 
to run for President and Vice Presi- 
dent—men who had a very large popu- 
lar following. The bosses cannot—and 
do not—ignore public opinion. Once 
they do, they soon find they are no 
longer holding their positions of con- 
trol. 

“There is nothing wrong with the 


present system that an alert citizenry 
cannot correct. The trouble is not with 
the system but with the many Amer- 
icans who are taking the ‘easy way’ 
and letting the politicians run the par- 
ties. Just because so many citizens 
are content to sit back and wash their 
hands of politics is no reason to elimi- 
nate a system that has proved its 
worth over the years. 

“The answer lies in each person’s 
taking an active part in the state con- 
ventions and primaries that precede 
the national conventions. Americans 
can, if they so desire, make their in- 
fluence felt there just as effectively as 
they could in a nation-wide primary 
election.” 

It usually takes a period of many 
months for an amendment to be added 
to the Constitution. The customary 
way in which amendments are made is, 
first, for each house of Congress to 
approve the proposals by a two-thirds 
vote; then, for 36 of the states to give 
their support to the amendment. 
Therefore, it is practically impossible 
for Mr. Smathers’ proposal to be acted 
upon in time for this year’s nomina- 
tions. Even if Congress passed the 
amendment by the necessary margin, 
it would be most unlikely that 36 states 
would act upon the proposal within the 
next few months. 

However, Senator Paul Douglas of 
Illinois and Representative Charles 
Bennett of Florida have taken what 
they feel to be a more immediate ap- 
proach to the problem of giving people 
a bigger part in nominating candidates 
for President and Vice President. 
They have introduced into Congress a 
bill, which, they believe, might be 
passed in time to go into effect this 
year. Since it is of a voluntary na- 
ture, it would not—they think—con- 
flict with the Constitution. 


State Primaries 


If passed, the Douglas-Bennett pro- 
posal would authorize the Attorney- 
General of the United States to make 
agreements with every state to conduct 
primary elections in which the mem- 
bers of each party would express their 
preferences for Presidential and Vice 
Presidential candidates. Each state 
would conduct its own elections, but it 
would be encouraged to do so by the 
federal government’s helping to pay 
the election expenses. Under the bill, 
the total cost to the federal government 
could not exceed 10 million dollars. 

The election date and other voting 
details would be fixed by the Attorney- 
General. However, the balloting would 
be held not later than July 1. 

The Douglas-Bennett bill would not 
eliminate the national nominating con- 
ventions, but the delegates to those 
conventions would be guided by the 
outcome of the preferential primary 
elections in their own states. While 
delegates would not be bound legally 
to follow the wishes of the majority 
of party members in their states, the 
authors of the bill feel that the force 
of public opinion would cause them to 
do so. 

Backers of the Douglas-Bennett bill 
generally see eye-to-eye with Senator 
Smathers. Both measures have the 
same aim—to give the rank-and-file 
of party members a larger part in 
selecting their candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. However, 
Senator Douglas, Congressman Ben- 
nett, and their supporters stress the 
point that their bill stands a chance 
of being passed in time for this year’s 
nominating conventions. The Smath- 
ers amendment takes more of a long- 
range approach to the problem. 
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Sixth in a Series on Presidential Prospects 





Democrats Weigh Douglas as a Candidate 


Here is the sixth in a series of spe- 
cial features on 
for the party nominations for the 
Presidency. This week we discuss 
Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois. Mr. 
Douglas any Presidential 
ambitions, but he usually ranks high 


leading contenders 


disclaims 


as a choice for the Democratic nomi- 
nation on public opinion polls taken 
anong party and independent voters. 


What is Senator Douglas’s back- 
ground? 


Born in Salem, Massachusetts, 60 
vears ago, Paul Douglas was reared 
on a farm in northern Maine. Condi- 
tions there, it is said, were as primi- 
tive as they were on the frontier dur- 
ing Lincoln's day. 

At Maine’s Bowdoin College, Doug- 
las played center on the football 
team, won high academic honors, and 
worked as waiter, salesman, and bag- 
gageman to meet his expenses. Later, 
he studied for advanced degrees at 
Columbia University in New York 
City. 

Mr. Douglas started his professional 
career in 1916 as instructor in 
nomics at the University of Illinois. 
In 1920, he joined the faculty at the 
University of Chicago. He remained 
on that staff until he was elected to 
the Senate in 1948. 

Meanwhile, Douglas was filling out- 
side assignments as a “consultant” on 
problems concerning industrial rela- 
tions, old-age insurance, housing, un- 
employment, and other such subjects. 
During the early 1930's, he 
on numerous boards that made stud- 
ies of these problems in the states and 
on a basis. He helped 
draft both the federal Social Security 
Act, passed in 1935, and the revisions 
of the act, passed in 1939. During 
period, too, Mr. Douglas wrote 
books on economic and social 


eco- 


served 


nation-wide 


this 
several 
subjects 

In 1942, after trying unsuccessfully 
the Democratic nomination for 
Senate, Douglas, who 


to win 
a seat in the 
50 vears old, enlisted as a 
the Marine Corps. He saw 
action in the Pacific theater, was dec- 
orated for bravery, reached the rank 
of lieutenant colonel, and dis- 
charged in 1946 after his left arm had 
been partially disabled. 


was then 
private in 


Was 


Upon his discharge, Mr. Douglas 
ran again for his party’s senatorial 
nomination in Illinois. This time he 
won both the nomination and the elec- 


tion. 


What are Senator Douglas's views 
on problems that face the nation to- 
day? 


Throughout his career, Mr. Douglas 
has been known as a “liberal.” He 
has supported social security legisla- 
tion and proposals for public housing, 
federal aid to education, and compul- 
health insurance. He is con- 
sidered a friend of labor and favors 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Labor Act, 
which he believes to be unfair to 
unions. 

While most of these policies are 
sponsored by President Truman, Sen- 
ator Deuglas has not always supported 
the specific bills advanced by the Ad- 
ministration. Sometimes, the Sena- 
tor thinks the Truman proposals are 
“too extreme”; at other times, he 


sory 


thinks they are “too costly.” During 
lawmaker, Senator 
Douglas has fought hard to cut gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

In world affairs, Mr. Douglas is an 
“internationalist.” He believes the 
United States must work with other 
nations to bring world peace and sta- 
bility. He has voted “yea” on ap- 
propriations for Point 4 (economic 
aid to underdeveloped lands) and for 
the European Recovery Program. He 
has backed the U. N. action in Korea, 
but believes our country should take 
a firmer stand than it has in the strug- 
gle between democracy and commu- 
nism in Asia. 


his years as a 


If nominated, would Senator Doug- 
las make a good candidate? 


Democrats who want the Senator as 
their Presidential candidate 


party's 
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tual, too full of facts. He would ap- 
peal to minds, but not to 
their emotions. No candidate can win 
unless he has the ability to arouse 
widespread enthusiasm among. all 
groups of people. Mr. Douglas simply 
does not have this talent. 
While Senator Douglas has 
ported many of the President’s pro- 
grams, he has often opposed Mr. Tru- 
man. Last summer, for instance, he 
needlessly opposed judicial appoint- 
ments the President had made. As a 
result of this and similar acts, he is 
not on good terms with party “regu- 


people’s 


sup- 


lars.’ 

Perhaps an independent like Doug- 
las can win a state election, but whole- 
hearted support from the entire party 
machinery is necessary in a national 
election. Furthermore, the Senator’s 
reputation as a “liberal” makes him 
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HARRIS & EWIN 


PAUL DOUGLAS of Illinois, who was elected to the U. S. Senate in 1948, 
is being mentioned as a possible candidate for President on the Democratic ticket 


argue as follows on this question: 


Douglas would win support among 
a wide variety of people. Public opin- 
ion polls show that he has the inde- 
pendent voters behind him; and, in 
his race for the Senate in 1948, Doug- 
las showed he could win the independ- 
ent, labor, and veterans’ vote. 

Douglas’s appearance (he is tall, 
attractive, yet rugged looking), his 
manner of speaking (dignified, yet 
humorous), his mastery of facts, and 
his absolute honesty would appeal to 
the voters. 

Douglas is a thoroughgoing Demo- 
crat, yet he has shown his disgust at 
the scandals coming out of the pres- 
ent Administration. Voters who want 
to continue the Democratic Party’s 
national and international policies, 
but want to get rid of graft and cor- 
ruption in government, could support 
Senator Douglas without qualification. 
They know he would keep the good 
things for which the party stands, 
while putting an end to “mink coat, 
deep-freeze” deals. 


Democrats who do not want the 
Senator as their party’s candidate say 
this: 


Douglas would appeal to a limited 
group of voters. He is too intellec- 


unpopular with conservative 


in the party. 


groups 


If elected, what kind of President 
would Douglas make? 


Democrats who want the Senator to 
President 


become Saye 


Douglas has as broad a 
and international 
affairs as does any man in .the coun- 
try today. He has given his entire 
adult life to the study of current prob- 
lems. 


Senator 


grasp of national 


During the past four years as 
a lawmaker, he has 
with 
Way. 


been working 
these problems in a_ practical 
Both his background and his 
practical experience make him an ideal 
person to direct our federal 
ment at the present time. 

His views on international ques- 
tions make him particularly well 
suited for the Presidency. Our coun- 
try cannot afford to have a Chief Ex- 
ecutive who will turn his back on our 
allies abroad. We know that Mr. 
Douglas, as President, would see that 
the United States cooperated closely 
with other countries. 

Because he is honest, because he 
understands today’s problems, be- 
cause he is a hard worker, he would, 
as President, have the support of the 
people. 


govern- 


Democrats who do not want the 


Senator to be President say: 


Douglas is an idealist rather than 
a practical man. For example, he ap- 
pealed to the U. N. wage 
a more vigorous war against the com- 
munist enemy in Korea. His goal 
to defeat the communists decisively 
—was a desirable one, but if his pol- 
icy had been carried out, we might 
now be in a third world war. Fur- 
thermore, if Senator Douglas had been 
more practical and compromising, he 
might have been able to win more 
support for his domestic proposals. 


forces to 


Mr. Douglas admits he is not the 
kind of man to be President. He says 
he is a “worrier.” A President must 
be able to handle dozens of difficult 
problems a day, without worry, and 
then be fresh enough to take on a 
new load tomorrow. 

Mr. Douglas’s inability to get along 
with party “regulars” would keep him 
constantly in hot water. A President 
must be able to compromise. An in- 
dependent like Douglas is valuable in 
the Senate, but unfit to be President. 


-. 
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Your Vocabulary 











Mateh the 


sentence below with the following word 


italicized word in each 


or phrase whose meaning is most 


nearly the same. Correct answers are 


given on page 8, column 4. 


1. Many people think our method 
of nominating Presidential Vice 
Presidential candidates is anachro- 
(i-nik’ro-nis’tie). a 
ocratic b) 


and 
nistie undem- 
suited to present-day 

suited to the 
time (d) democratic. 


needs (c) not present 


2. Introduction of a national pri- 
mary election would be an innovation 
in-6-va’shtin). (a) a mistake (b) a 


novel change (c) a step backward 


d) a step forward. 


é-lék’turr-it) in- 
members of the Dem- 

members of the Re- 
Party (c) entitled 
to vote in an election (d) people who 
do not intend to vote. 


3. The electorate 
cludes only (a 
ocratic Party (b 


publican people 


1. A great 
are destitute 


many Chinese people 
dés’ti-tit). (a) com- 
munistic (b) opposed to communism 
(c) in ill health (d) extremely poor. 


5. Sino (sin’o) in such expressions 
as Sino-Japanese and Sino-American 
refers to 


Siam (d) 


(a) China (b) Singapore (c) 
San Antonio. 


6. To say many cities were evacu- 
ated (é-vik’i-it’d) as the Communists 
advanced means (a) the cities were 
burned (b) the people in them were 


withdrawn (c) the cities were 
staunchly defended. 

Election comes from Latin words 
(e and lectus) that mean literally 


” 


“out” and “picked.” Even the Romans 
used the combination of these words, 
electus, to mean chosen or elected. 
Thus, election, elect, and elected have 
come to us almost unchanged in form 
or meaning from the Latin language. 
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Career for Tomorrow 


Telephone Operator 


{REE kinds of operators are em- 
ployed by the telephone companies. 


They are: local operators, who com- 
plete local calls; information oper- 
ators, who answer queries about num- 


bers not listed in the telephone book; 
and long distance operators, who han- 
dle calls between cities. Each posi- 
tion has its own particular duties, 
but in general, the operators respond 
to signals on the switchboard that tell 
them someone wants to make a call, 
stay with the call until it is satisfac- 
torily completed, and make whatever 
records are needed on the call. 

Telephone operators learn their 
duties after they are employed and 
little emphasis is put on preliminary 
training or experience. Instead, the 
emphasis is on personal qualifications. 
A pleasant voice, a courteous manner, 
and a pleasing personality are impor- 
tant, but above all, should you want to 
go into the work, you must be depend- 
able, alert, and conscientious. 

Working for a telephone company 
has a number of advantages. First, 
if you have the natural aptitudes for 
it you would probably find the oper- 
ator’s job a stimulating one. It is 
seldom monotonous and often there 
is the satisfaction of having played a 
key role in saving a life or lessening 
the effect of a disaster. 

Second, there are definite opportu- 
nities for advancement. As an oper- 
ator, you might advance to such posi- 
tions as service assistant, supervisor, 


central office clerk, instructor, serv- 
ice representative, assistant chief op- 
erator, or chief operator. The post of 
service representative is an important 
one in which you would deal with 
customers, at a desk or over the tele- 
phone, to help them with problems 
connected with the service. The posi- 
tion of chief operator is important, 
too. A chief operator is in charge 
of a central office and may have as 
many as 200 or more people under 
her supervision. 

A third advantage in being associ- 
ated with the telephone industry lies 
in the numerous employee benefits 
that the companies offer. These pro- 
vide for payments in cases of sick- 
ness and death, a pension system for 
retirement, and various plans for 
helping employees to save. 

Telephone service is continuous and 
the companies must always have em- 
ployees on hand to take care of calls. 
This, of course, requires forces for 
night duty and on holidays and Sun- 
days. Extra compensation is paid for 
the night, holiday and Sunday work. 
As you gained in seniority you would 
have fewer and fewer of these shifts. 

Skilled telephone operators are em- 
ployed on private switchboards in of- 
fices, hotels, apartment buildings, hos- 
pitals, and numerous other places. 
These people must usually have the 
same qualifications that are required 
of operators working for the tele- 
phone companies. In addition to their 
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TELEPHONE operators sometimes 
save lives and prevent disasters 


duties at the switchboard, they do 
other jobs for their employers. Some 
are receptionists who meet strangers 
coming into an office and answer their 


questions. Others do typing, receive 
packages, take care of mail, and do 
similar work. 


Wages of operators working for the 
telephone companies compare favor- 
ably with those paid by other busi- 
nesses in the same community for jobs 
requiring comparable knowledge, skill 
and capacity. Operators are paid 
salary as soon as they begin their 
training and increases come regularly. 

Further information about this 
field can best be secured at your local 
telephone office. An __ occupational 
guide entitled ‘‘Telephone Operator” 
(L7.32:T23/2) can be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 5 cents. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Interest in Politics 


ILLIONS of voters will take part 
in national, state, and local elec- 
tions this year. Nevertheless, our 
people as a whole seem to show com- 
paratively less interest in politics to- 
day than earlier Americans did. 
Government in the infant days of 
this country was far more personal 
than is the case now. The early 
Americans were building a new na- 
tion, and they wanted to make certain 
that its machinery of government 
worked well. So most citizens who 
were qualified to vote took a direct 
interest in political affairs. 
Voters got together in town meet- 


ings, which have practically disap- 
peared except in the New England 
states. The citizens discussed what 


was needed in their town. Then they 
voted to make their decision and took 
steps to see that it was carried out. 
The voters as a whole were, in effect, 
the town council. 

Election campaigns were lively, ex- 
citing affairs. Young and old marched 
in parades, to the blaring of bands, 
and carried banners to support the 
candidate they favored. The parades 
very often were at night, with flaming 
torches to light the route of march. 
Barbecues, picnics, or big suppers usu- 
ally followed the parades. 

The candidates for office themselves 
did a lot to add a personal touch to 
campaigns. They made long, hard 
tours to put the issues before the vot- 
ers. Often they had to travel on 
horseback, or sometimes on _ foot. 
There were not many newspapers. The 
few that there were circulated slowly. 
The personal approach was the best 
way a candidate had of campaigning. 


Frequently, opposing candidates de- 
bated the issues on the same platform. 
These performances drew thousands 
of people in the cities and from farms 
for many miles around. The 1858 de- 
bates between Abraham Lincoln and 
Senator Stephen Douglas were the 
biggest event of that time. 

Election day itself was often tied 
to social events. Families went from 
farms to the towns for the election. 
Fathers and adult sons voted. Then 
they and the women of the family 
started a round of visiting old friends. 
In the cities, dancing in the leading 
hotels often followed after the voting 
had been done. 

In schools and colleges which had 
debate teams, debates on public issues 
attracted nearly as much attention 





WIDE WORLD 
MANY NEW ENGLAND citizens still 
use the town hall meeting to carry on 
certain activities of local government. 





as athletic contests do now. Victorious 
teams, returning from debate tourna- 
ments, were often acclaimed almost as 
enthusiastically as winning  basket- 
ball and football squads are at pres- 
ent. 

One reason for the great political 
interest in earlier years was that peo- 
ple did not have so many other things 
to occupy their attention. They did 
not have movies, radio, television, or 
the big sporting events that we have 
today. So Election Day was an out- 
standing occasion. Earlier Americans 
became as excited over political con- 
tests as people do now over football 
or baseball. 

Today there still are parades, big 
campaigns, and election parties, but 
not as many people, in proportion 
to the population, participate in them 
as was the case in years gone by. 
Half or more of the American people 
give little or no thought to the na- 
tion’s affairs at this critical time of 
our history. 

This situation exists despite the 
fact that the opportunity for citizens 
to take part in politics is greater 
than ever before. Newspapers keep 
the people informed. The Presidents 
and other government leaders tour 
the country and may be seen by thou- 
sands—or by millions when shown on 
TV. There are numerous radio and 
television programs, like “Town 
Meeting of the Air,” which discuss 
national and world problems. 

If political forums were established 
in every community enabling citizens 
to take part in discussions of politi- 
‘al matters, politics could be just as 
personal today as in the past. 








Study Guide 


Primary Elections 


Briefly describe the present system 
whereby political parties choose their 
candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent. 

2. How would Senator Smathers of 
Florida change the existing setup? 

3. Using Florida as an example, 
would the Smathers plan work? 

4. Give arguments in favor of nation- 
wide primary elections. 

5. What arguments are given in favor 
of retaining the present system of na- 
tional nominating conventions? 

6. How does the plan put forth by 
Senator Douglas and Congressman Ben- 
nett differ from the Smathers amend- 
ment? 

Why have Douglas and Bennett in- 
troduced their plan in the form of a bill 
rather than as a Constitutional amend- 
ment? 











how 


Discussion 


In nominating candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President, do you favor 
nation-wide primary elections, or do you 
think the present system of national 
nominating conventions should be re- 
tained? Explain. 

2. Do you, or do you not, favor pas- 
sage of the Douglas-Bennett bill in time 
to go into effect before this year’s con- 
ventions? Give your reasons. 


China 


1. Why is it certain, regardless of the 
outcome of the Korean war, that China 
will continue to play a big part in Far 
E astern affairs? 

2. Briefly trace the history of the con- 
flict between Chiang and the communists. 

3. Describe economic conditions in 
“a 

What are some of the ties between 
Sov jet Russia and China? 

5. Give the views of those who think 
we should extend increased aid to Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

6. What are the arguments of Ameri- 
cans who think it would be unwise for us 
to encourage Chiang to invade the main- 
land? 

7. Give the pros and cons on the issue 
of being friendly with Mao, in case of a 
satisfactory truce in Korea. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think the U. S. 
crease aid to Chiang and encour 
to invade the mainland of China? 
or why not? 

In case of a satisfactory truce in 
Korea, what attitude do you think the 
United States should take toward Mao 
and his communist regime? Explain. 


should in- 
age him 
Why, 


Miscellaneous 


1. Briefly describe some of the welfare 
work being carried on by the Red Cross. 

2. What steps are being taken by U.S. 
and allied air forces to strengthen the 
free world’s defenses in southern Europe 
and the Mediterranean area? 

3. Who is Mao Tse-tung? 
his background. 

4. What kind of experiment is the UN 
conducting in a small North Korean area 
which was formerly under communist 
control? 

5. Name two important decisions 
reached by NATO leaders in Lisbon. 


Describe 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (c) not suited to the present time; 
. (b) a novel change; 3. (c) people en- 
titled to vote in an election; 4. (d) ex- 
tremely poor; 5. (a) China; 6. (b) the 
people in them were withdrawn. 


Pronunciations 


Baghdad—bag dad 

Chiang Kai-shek—jyahng ki-shék (y as 
in yes) 

Mao Tse-tung—mou dzii-doong (ou as 
in out) 

Nippur—ni-poor’ 


